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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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A LETTER FROM JOHN THORP TO RICHARD 
SHACKLETON. 
Mancuester, 3d mo. 18, 1791. 

My dear Friend,—Though I have for some 
time, of late, thought of writing to thee, yet 
somehow, I have so little aptitude to the busi- 
ness, that I am not prepared with one single 
sentence to begin with. It is true, I could 
tell thee that I do feel an increasing nearness 
and regard for thee; and, if Iam not mis- 
taken, it is on that Foundation that will en 
dure forever. And in the spiritual relation 
as a brother, I have comfort in thy remem- 
brance of me, and wish for thee an increase 
of all spiritual blessings in Christ. 

I wish, I hope sincerely, that every birth 
in the ministry thou hast mentioned, that is 
of the heavenly Father’s beyetting, may live, 
and grow, and prosper, and bring forth fruit 
to His praise. Here will be work for you, 
who are fathers and elders in the church, to 
endeavor to bring them forward healthfully, 
to enter into sympathy with them, to feel and 
care for them, and in the gentle wisdom and 
love of Christ, to communicate freely such 
hints of caution and counsel as may appear 
necessary, not in the deadness of formality, 
not in the authority of office, not under the 
influence of partiality, or the wisdon of this 
world, which shall come to nought, but in 
the meekness and gentleness of Christ. This 
will be most likely to contribute to the pres- 
ervation of all that should live. I do not 
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like too much dressing, and pruning and nurs- 
ing; I think little good hath ever come of it ; 
neither do I approve that conduct in young 
ministers, that, like spoiled children, run to 
complain of every pain and exercise that may 
attend them. It would, I believe, be far more 
profitable for them, to keep their attention 
inward, to ponder these experiences, and ask 
wisdom, strength, and counsel, of Him, who 
“ giveth liberally, and upbraideth not.” ~ 

t should ever be remembered, as instruc- 
tion for those who judge of the ministry, that 
“there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit ; and differences of administrations, but 
the same Lord ;” and that this diversity is 
so alnrost infinitely great, that we can hardly 
tell when we have made sufficient allowance: 
for it. There is a vast variety, thou knowest, 
in the flowers of the field; how abundantly 
does the carnation or the rose excel the 
daisy ; and yet every one of these possesses 
distinct beauty, and unites in the general in-- 
cense, or the display of their Creator’s power.. 
What a variety in the notes and songs of the 
birds of the wood! what a difference between 
the sparrow and the nightingale! and yet we 
know who it is that careth for the sparrows; 
and do they not all increase the general har- 
mony? Let not then the smallest gifts,ever 
be despised, or their cultivatiqn and improve- 
ment neglected. It was said to him who had 
improved the two talents, and would no doubt 
have been said to him who had received but 
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one, had he improved it, as well as to him who | and enjoy much ; vulgar happiness is to want 
had received and improved the five,—‘ Well | much and enjoy little. 

done, thou good and faithful servant ; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Give my love to thy daughter; I feel a 
sympathy and care for all who are called to 
service in the Lamb’s army, and are desirous 
to move on the right Foundation. QO! that 
all such would abide in the patience, and 
under the clothing of humility ; and in a dedi- 
cation of heart, under the exercise of the cross, 
faithfully do the will of their Heavenly 
Father, and “be content with their wages.” 
I am apprehensive the enemy has greatly in-, 
jured many, by secretly working in the unre- 
newed nature, and leading them to expect, or 
to do, great things; whereas it would be right 
for such “to study to be quiet,” to abide in 
simplicity, to “ to take no thought for the mor- 
row ;” but, in singleness of heart, attend to 
the requisitions of the present moment. And 
let us ever esteem it a rich reward, to be 
favored with the evidence of peace in our 
own bosoms: this will be found of infinite 
value, in a solemn, hastening hour. 

I am persuaded, that many who have been 
called to the work of the ministry, and who 
have appeared, for a short time, fresh and 
lively in a few words in our meetings, and 
afterwards have dwindled and withered as 
“the grass on the house-top,” have suffered 
this great loss principally for want of dedica- 
tion to the altar. Some such, perhaps, being 
tempted to think that the little committed to 
their care was hardly worth improvement ; 
that it was not likely to edify the people, but 
it may be rather to be despised, and that it 
procured to themselves no honor; but that, 
if they had received talents like some others, 
they would have been willing to occupy with 
them. Thus, indeed, I fear that many, whom 
the Lord has raised ap amongst his people, 
for Nazarites and for prophets, have, through 
entering into this sort of reasoning with the 
serpent, been beguiled of their reward ; and, 
instead of: being fixed, as stars of different 
magnitudes, in the firmament of the Lord’s 
power, have, through the pride and subtlety 
of the serpent, been drawn down to the earth. 
T had no thoughts of writing so much on this 
subject ; but, under a sense of its importance, 
I often feel a strong desire that all, who are 
called to any degree of stewardship of the 
—o of God, iaight happily obtain mercy to 

e found faithful, that in the solemn day of 
reckoning, they might give in their account 
with joy. 

My wife unites in the salutation of un- 
feigned love to‘thyself and whole family, with 
thy affectionate friend, Joun Tuorp. 


—_—_—-—~<ee-—_ 


PHILOSOPHICAL happiness is to want little 










































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE TRULY CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


The life of the blessed, the pure, and the 
good, the truly Christian character, is one 
that is brought forth and produced by the 
immediate operetion of the Spirit of God upon 
the human mind, and is the proper and 
legitimate effect or result ofa union of the hu- 
man mind and the Divine mind; it is the in- 
dwelling of the Divine influenct and power in 
the immortal soul ; and it is by means of that 
Divine and holy power therein manifested, 
that the spiritual faculties of man become il- 
luminated and qualified to discern the differ- 
ence between the pure and the impure, the 
precious and the vile; and it is to these facul- 
ties, and to these only, that the power is given 
to comprehend the terms of the Divine law, 
and to yield obedience thereto. Hence it is 
that man is the highest order of creation. 
And when that humble and dedicated ser- 
vant of the Lord, George Fox, was moved of 
the Holy Spirit, and commissioned as an am- 
bassador of Christ to go forth in the great 
work of proclaiming sanctification and redemp- 
tion through this power of the Highest, and 
of calling souls to God, he says, “ When the 
Lord God and His Son Jesus Christ sent me 
forth into the world to preach the everlasting 
gospel and kingdom, I was commanded to turn 
men to that-inward light, Spirit and grace, by 
which all might know the way to God ; even 
that Divine Spirit which would lead into all 
truth, and would never deceive.” Now this is 
preaching indeed. It is the voice of wisdom, 
even that wisdom that is profitable to direct. 
in all things. And his doctrine, and that of 
his fellow-professors of the Christian name, 
was, and is, and, so long as they remain true 
and faithful as an organized body of Chris- 
tians, will be, that-man may, if he will, have 
the immediate guidance of the Spirit of God; 
and that Divine revelation and inspiration is 
not only a past fact, but also a present reality. 
The Spirit of God acts on the reason of man, 
and that noble faculty, when it is not per- 
verted and made subservient to the animal 
passions, but becomes thus enlightened and 
brought under Divine influence, is quickened 
into moral and spiritual life. As the sound 
eye can convey no image to the mind until 
the light from without has touched its nerve, 
so the intellect or reason of man can perceive 
no Divine truth until it is divinely illuminated, 
or moved to action by light from God. For 
as the sun is the source of the light of the 
material world around us, so God is the 
source and fountain of the light of the spirit- 
ual world. Now if the truths which come to 
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the mind in relation to the kingdom of na- 
ture, come by inspiration, how much more 
those which relate to the kingdom of Heaven. 
The Spirit, then, is to the mind, what light is 
to the eye. Its office is to show truth. And 
to those who sincerely desire to seek after 
truth in its simplicity, and do so seek and de- 
sire, the aid of the Spirit will not be wanting ; 
we have but to reach forth to it, and it is ours. 
Let the eye be open, and the whole body will 
be filled with light ; let the heart be free, and 
the understanding clear to the perception 
of Divine truth, and all doubt and unhe- 
lief will vanish away; the Spirit will guide 
and lead into all truth. 

Under the Divine influence there is awak- 
ened in each individual mind a personal ex- 
perience, which will finally develope and 
educate our nature and our life into a form and 
likeness of the nature and life of Christ; and 
this life and nature not only begins with the 
Divine influence, but it is continued under 
that influence, and completed and perfected 
by it. Thus a perfect man in Christ Jesus is 
brought forth; and Christ becomes to such 
the Author and Finisher of their faith. All 
such as come thus to Christ, wherever they 
may be found, or whatever their name or 
profession of religion may be, are living 
members of the church militant, and as they 
are faithful and hold out to the end, will re- 
ceive the immortal crown of glory, and thus be- 
come members of the Church triumphant in 
Heaven. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CATAWISSA AND ROARING CREEK, 


Having attended the recent Circular Meet- 
ings within the limits of Fishing Creek 
Half-year Meeting, I have thought a shert 
account might be of interest to Friends gen- 
erally. They were held on the morning and 
afterncon of the 15th ult. at Roaring Creek 
and Catawissa meeting-houses, distant from 
each other four miles, and, for the neighbor- 
hoods, were largely attended; the houses, 
though not large, being well filled, mostly by 
non-members, the descendants of Friends. 
All classes were represented, from the vener- 
able patriarch of four-score to the babe in its 
mother’s arms; yet such was the feeling spread 
over the meeting by the clear and convincing 
testimonies borne by concerned minds to the 
Truth as professed by Friends, that even the 
prattie of childhood failed to disturb the 
solemnity. No regular public meetings for 
worship are held by Friends at either place, 
on account of the small number of members 
and their renroteness from each other, ex- 


cept that at Roaring Creek, meetings for 
worship are held at private houses; but it is 
evident that there are many, especially among 
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the young, who are sincerely inquiring who 
shall show us any good? These look on 
Friends with feelings of affectionate interest, 
and if they could be gathered once a week 
for public worship or in a First-day school, 
and the beauty and simplicity of the truths 
professed by Friends and their practical ap- 
plication to the various duties of life ex- 
plained to them, I have no doubt that many 
would be attracted towards us, and new life 
be infused where now seems weakness, 


I would ask those of desponding minds. 


who are looking upon the dissolution of the So- 
ciety as but a question of time, and are un- 
wisely querying with themselves, “ Why were 
the former times better than these,” and who 
shall rebuild the walls of our Jerusalem, to 
go and sit with Friends in their small and 
secluded meetings and enter into feeling and 
sympathy with them. By such intercourse 
they will doubtless realize the assurance that 
those who water shall be watered in return, 
and a measure of the experience of the pro- 
phet, that what at first sight appeared asa 
valley full of dried bones, will become, by 
individual faithfulness to the Divine com- 
mand, a mighty army valiant for the Truth. 





9th mo. 1st, 1869. 


—__—+ ~49 
From the Presbyterian Banner. 
THE OBSCURE GLASS. 


Through faith light comes to the mind over 


N. 


the generations of the past, and in this light 
we see light clearly. By this also, light comes 
to us over the ages to come, and we confi- 
dently hope that they shall be, and that we 
will act a part in them. Thus, though sense 
is defective, and utterly non-plussed when it 


has to do with the unseen things of the past, 


and though it is equally or more at fault, 


when it has to become familiar with the un- 
experienced realities of the future, yet faith 
can familiarize the mind both with the past 
and the future. It is the substance, or it 
gives the feeling of existence and living 
reality to the things hoped for, and is the evi- 
dence of the things not seen. It acts with re- 
gard to the unseen past, and the unexpe- 
rienced future, as the eye, and the taste, and 
the touch do with the things of the present. 
It sees, and feels, and it derives a delightful 
relish from objects, from which the senses de- 
rive no impression, receive no knowledge, 
and obtain no advantage or enjoyment. 

In this respect faith has the advantage of 
the senses. They hold converse only with 
the things which are visible, tangible, and 
temporal, and which are so near as to come 
in contact with them. Faith has to do more 
with objects which are remote, which were a 
thousand years ago, or will be a thousand 
years to come. The information of the senses 
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islimited to the things which are material 
and earthly. The informations of faith are 
of things spiritual and heavenly, unseen and 
eternal. By the aid of magnifying glasses, 
the sense of sight is greatly assisted to be- 
come acquainted with the existence, magni- 
tude and properties of far distant worlds, as 
well as with the countless myriads of little, 
moving, and before undiscovered life, and 
the peculiar nature and habits of each. As 
the magnifying glass is to sight, so is revela- 
tion to faith. It is the sunlight upon a mind 
before shut up in gloom. It is the telescopic 
aid to familiarize the mind with the world of 
the past,and the world of the future. It 
raises the mind to an elevation from which it 
can take comprehensive views of God. As 
from the summit of a lofty mountain distant 
hills, pleasant valleys, and verdant plains are 
seen, which are unobserved at its base; so 
faith, applied to revelation, reaches far into 
the boundless works of God, the mysterious 
schemes of his providence, and the unfulfilled 
purposes of an unlimited futurity. 

That we may obtain a pleasurable or bene- 
ficial impression from an object by the senses, 
it’must be present. A person at too great a 
distance can receive no advantage from 
it. But faith has the property of bringing 
distant objects near. 

To love personal qualities, they must be 
seen. But in regard to the objects of faith, 
“whom having not seen ye love.” Faith, as 
a source of information, has the advantage, 
not only over the senses, but also over reason. 
As reason corrects the errors which the senses 
may occasion, so faith corrects the errors 
which reason may occasion, when it makes 
inferences according to the senses. To the 
senses the sun appears less than a carriage 
wheel. But reason, by artificial help, teaches 
that it is much larger than the whole earth. 
What makes it appear so small is its great 
distance, and our imperfect vision. 

To the senses, and to reason without faith, 
earthly things appear the largest and most 
important things. The reason is, they are 
near and can be tested by the senses. The 
little child supposes its own door-yard is the 
largest enclosure in the world, and its own 
spring the largest stream; and the more 
grown child imagines its own country is the 
largest country in the world; but maturer 
faculties and more extended information cor- 
rect these views. When a child, one thinks 
and speaks as a child ; but when he becomes 


, @ man, he puts away childish things. So 


with the growth and maturity of faith. As 
the child, feeling and acting only by the 
senses, has but a very limited knowledge, and 
makes many mistakes; so reason, after cor- 
recting many mistakes of the senses, often 


finds herself laboring in mistake and groping 
in the dark. The ground on which she goes 
is the information which is at first derived 
from the senses. Her inferences in regard 
to things with which the senses have no con- 
verse, may be wide from the truth. But in 
the mind naturally, there is no higher power 
than reason, till faith comes to aid it. Then 
reason acknowledges her weakness, her many 
errors, and false conclusions, bows at the feet 
of faith, rejoices in her offered help, accepts 
her hand to guide her in an obscurity, where 
she could not go alone, rejoices in the cer- 
tainty, which she brings, of the many before 
undiscovered and delightful truths, which 
were before unknown. 

As it is natural for new emotions to accom- 
pany new discoveries, pleasurable or the con- 
trary according to the impression upon the 
senses, or the conclusion of reason; so it is 
also with the discoveries of faith. And as ac- 
companying affections are weak or strong ac- 
cording to the importance of the objects seen, 
and our interest in them; so the affections, 
which grow out of the informations of faith, 
in proportion to the strength of its exercises, 
are the most pleasurable of all the affections. 
“In whom ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.” The reason of this is that 
the objects which faith brings to view are the 
most important of all objects of human 
thought; and because they are those with 
which we have the deepest interest, for the 
longest period of our existence. 


ed 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS ON WAR. 


The long-continued outrage, injustice and 
cruelty practiced against the Indians by this 
Government and its officers, have called forth 
a concern with some Friends to see if means 
could not be applied to prevent such suffer- 
ing and wrong. This Christian concern, at- 
tended to by individuals, awakened such a 
general interest throughout our Society, that 
the different Yearly Meetings have been pre- 
pared to act in the matter by the appoint- 
ment of standing committees specially to look 
after the subject. 

The cause being a good one, we have rea- 
son to hope a blessing will attend these efforts ; 
and even if entire success is not soon attained, 
Friends will have so far washed their hands 
from participation in the injuries inflicted on 
the Indian nation. Should not this circum- 
stance awaken inquiry why Friends do not, 
in an associated capacity, take active mea- 
sures for the diffusion of their testimony 
against war? Why do they not appoint 
standing committees, whose duty it should 
be to look after that great and interesting 
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subject, and embrace every right opening for 
bringing it before their respective bodies, in 
order that Legislatures on all fitting occasions 
may be petitioned, and also to spread such 
publications as are calculated to enlighten 
the public mind on this subject? Again, if 
the Society of Friends is possessed of an in- 
fluence which, if properly directed, would 
greatly increase the Christian testimony 
against all war, are we not held responsible 
for its exercise? Has not the war system 
been in operation a sufficient length of time 
to require attention? and if not, when will it 
have been? We may well query, what is 
there that inflicts so great a burden upon the 
people in every sense of the word? Would 
it be an over-estimate to say that one-third of 
the productive labor goes to support the 
military system in its various operations? To 
say nothing of morals, the destruction of life 
and property by this institution is beyond 
estimate. Witness the results of the late 
civil war in these United States. Is it not 
shocking to contemplate that, in this professed- 
ly Christian country, a military school should 
be set up to instruct young men in the art of 
murdering their fellow-men according to law, 
and that they should be trained to believe 
the occupation praiseworthy and honorable? 
Do not these things call upon us, making the 
profession we do, for something more than 
silence ? 

I have expressed my feelings thus much in 
the hope that it will call forth from others 
something that would do more ample justice 
to this interesting and important subject—a 
subject that, I believe, is unceasingly de- 
manding earnest, self-sacrificing, discreet ]a- 
bor,—a labor that cannot fail of heing blessed 
to individuals and the great family ‘of man. 
Shall it not be entered upon? Let us make 
an effort to wash our own hands in innocency 
in regard to the perpetuation-of war and its 
attendant evils—evils that can hardly be sur- 
passed in magnitude. D. Irtsu.- 

Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N.Y., 8th mo. 21, 1869. 

PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
AN EXTRACT. 


“There have always been two ways of re- 
garding and using the world—in short, two 
kinds of philos.phy. The one seeks to know 
what things are made of, the other what they 
are made for. From the child who tears to 
pieces his tiny trumpet to come at the secret 
and soul of the mysterious music, to the skep- 
tic, who will not let the spiritual clock go for 
his perpetual prying into the springs of its 
movement, we trace the same deluded and 
perverse waste of zeal and energy. Jesus 
ame not as the metaphysician to analyze 
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man, and tell what ke is made of, but as the | sure to be done. 
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good Physician and Prophet of the soul, to 
show him what he is made for; and every 
heart that truly and thoughtfully follows the 
life and labors of Christ feels this. What is 
the human heart?—What is it made of ?—cu- 
riosity asks. The true question is, What is it 
made for? and the answer is not far off. It 
is made to glow with rapture at the sight of 
Divine beauty, with sympathy at the spec- 
tacle of human woes and human heroism, 
with zeal for the truth and the right, and 
with generous ardor for the uplifting of man. | 
‘Who is a wise man and endowed with know- 
ledge among you?’ asks the apostle James, 
and answers in substance, Not he who has 
ever so keen an insight into other men’s weak- 
nesses and follies, but he who nobly strives 


to stir their sluggishness and surround them 
with his good. The true wisdom means a wise 


heart, and a wise heart is a warm heart, and a 


warm heart throbs and glows out not only in 

good wishes, but in good works, and to the 
~ ® > 9 

good worker God gives the greatest wisdom. 
— we 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


DUANESBURG QUARTERLY MEETING, N. Y. 

In accordance with the decision of our 
Quarterly Meeting last spring, that the meet- 
ing should be held at Duanesburg instead of 
Rensselaerville, as heretofore, in Eighth mo., 
we have been permitted to mingle together 
and transact the business that came before 
us in a precious unity of spirit. 

The number in attendance from most of 
the Monthly Meetings was larger than usual, 
and we feel that the privilege of thus meeting 
with our friends strengthens the “ inner man,” 
and awakens a sympathy for and interest in 
each other, which should ever characterize 
members of our Society and bind us together 
as a united body. 

Although none were sent amongst us to 
bear vocal testimony to the truths of the 
Gospel, and our sittings were mostly in 
silence, yet the quiet and solemnity that pre- 
vailed bore evidence that the presence of the 
Great Preacher, which crowns all rightly 
gathered assemblies, was sensibly felt by the 
many assembled. 

Though the subject claims not the attention 
of the Quarterly Meeting, yet we find many 
feel a deep interest in the weighty engage- 
ment into which Friends have entered rela- 
tive to the Indians, earnestly desiring success 
may attend their peaceful mission. 

The subject of First-day schools was freely 
and encouragingly discussed in the social 
circle, but way seems not yet to = for us 
to engage in them here. 


Never wait for a thing to turnup. Goand 
turn it up yourself. It takes less time and is 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BURLINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Believing it will add interest to the “ In- 
stelligencer” to have accounts of Quarterly 
and other meetings in various parts of the 
country, I have thought to furnish a little ac- 
count ot Burlington Quarterly Meeting, held 
on 3ist ult. 

The house was well filled, even the stair- 
ways being occupied by those in attendance. 

Stimmuson Powell, of Westbury Monthly 
Meeting, N. Y., John Parrish, of Woodbury, 
N. J., and Mary S. Lippincott, of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., were present with 
minutes; and of those without minutes may 
be mentioned Isaac W. Rushmore, of Long 
Island, companion of S. Powell, Elizabeth 
Comfort, Sarah Hunt, Phebe W. Foulke, 
Louisa A. Wright, and Joseph Bancroft. 

Testimonies were borne to the efficacy of 
the indwelling Light, which is able to save 
the soul from sin; and the concern was ex- 
pressed that the little seed which might be, 
as it were, in the cleft of the rock, might be 
watered and refreshed, enabling it to strike 
its roots downward and spring upward, and 
thus manifest its greenness and vitality. 

A Friend, formerly a member of that meet- 
ing, felt encouraged at hearing so many new 
names on the list of representatives, giving 
evidence that the young were coming forward 
to aid in upholding the principles and testi- 
monies of our Society ; and the youth were 
encouraged to come under the cross of Christ, 
which will bring sweet peace to their minds, 
far above that which they experience by an 
indulgence in worldly gratifications. 

In reading the three queries, it was thought 
by some Friends that there was an increasing 
concern in relation to the matters queried 
after, especially in reference to sleeping in 
meeting; and it was remarked by a Friend, 
that when his mind was where it should be 
during meeting time, dwelling on things of a 
spiritual character, then he could keep awake, 
but when he allowed himself to wander, and, 
as it were, engage in bartering, then drowsi- 
ness would overcome him. 

A number of appointed meetings in various 
a of the Quarter were announced, which 
3. Powell and J. Parrish expected to attend. 

M. 
sinsol dacsiataieanepaies 

Patrick Henry left in his will the follow- 
ing important passage: “I have now dis- 
posed of all my property to my family ; there 
is one thing more I wish I could give them, 
and that is the Christian religion. If they 


had that, and I had not given them one shil- 
ling, they would be rich; and if they had nét 
that, and I had given them all the world, they 
would be poor.” 
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,For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OBITUARY. 


There are few perhaps who will be more 
missed from the circle in which they have 
moved than Gertrude K. Burleigh, wife of 
Charles C. Burleigh, of Florence, Mass., and 
daughter of the late Emmor Kimber, of Kim- 
berton, Pa. Early in life she manifested a 
strong sympathy for suffering humanity, and 
her feelings being especially awakened on be- 
half of the slave, she became an earnest labor- 
er in the anti-slavery movement, at the cost 
of great personal sacrifice. She carried with 
her into active life the impress of early teach- 
ing, and ever clung with faith and hope to 
the vital principle of the “ inner light,” which 
she accepted as her guide, and by which she 
was convinced of the universality of the 
Father’s love and the sacredness of the bond 
of human brotherhood. 

The field in which she labored after her 
marriage was without the precincts of the 
Society of Friends, in which she had a birth- 
right, but she not unfrequently alluded to the 
strength which she derived from retirement 
of spirit in which she was wont to indulge, 
although separated from those who could ful- 
ly sympathize with her in her views in regard 
to silent spiritual worship. In the expansive 
nature of her religion, however, she could 
mingle with the good and the pure wherever 
found, and it was upon this basis that the 
rare elements of her character conspicuously 
shone. Being fully persuaded herself in what 
her duty consisted, she shrank not from the 
cross it might involve, but cheerfully accept- 
ed whatever followed in connection with it. 
In her ministrations to the poor and friend- 
less and to those who were sick, the efficacy 
of her genial and loving spirit was especially 
felt, and her unselfish kindness among her 
neighbors generally will cause a feeling of 
mourning throughout the community. In 
the relations of wife and mother she portrayed 
a devotion not often excelled. Having thus 
fulfilled the work of her day, she was called 
hence on the 26th of Eighth mo., 1869, in the 
fifty-fourth year of her age. " 

9th mo. 3d, 1869. 


A CHEERFUL ATMOSPHERE. 


Let us try to be like the sunshiny member 
of the family, who has the inestimable art of 
making all duty seem pleasant, all self-denial 
and exertion easy and desirable; even disap- 
pointment not so blank and crushing; who is 
like a bracing, crisp, frosty atmosphere through- 
out the home, without a suspicion of the ele- 
ment that chills and pinches. You have 
known people within whose influence you felt 
cheerful, amiable, hopeful, equal to anything ! 
QO, for that blessed power and for God's grace 
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to exercise it rightly! I do not knowa more 
enviable gift than the energy to sway others 
to good ; to diffuse around us an atmosphere 
of cheerfulness, piety, truthfulness, generosity, 
magnanimity. It is not a matter of great 
talent ; not entirely a matter of great energy ; 
but rather of earnestness and honesty, and of 
that quiet, constant energy which is like soft 
rain gently penetrating the soil. It is rather 
a grace than a gift; and we all know where 
all grace is to be had freely for the asking. 


G5 Terapseonee 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 











I feel a deep interest in the welfare of our 
Society, and. greatly desire that we may re- 
main a united body. Surely there is great 
need of watchfulness. In that state there is 
safety. We must not look too much on the 
dark side of things, but have faith in that all- 
controlling Power, that has been so marvel- 
ously manifested in our midst in days gone 
by and past. He is our Heavenly Father, 
and stands at the helm. Why do we fear? 

I hear a good account of Friends’ circular 
meetings at the different places, and I hope 
they may have a good effect in the neighbor- 
hoods, particularly among the young mem- 
bers of our Soeiety. Oh! that these could be 
gathered into the fold of safety. If they were 
willing to listen to the voice of instruction, 
how they would growaand become as a garden 
enclosed, and precious plants of the Heavenly 
Father’s own right-hand planting would ap- 
pear! 





After having been, through adorable mercy, 
favored to feel humble submission to the dis- 
pensations of Divine Providence, it has been 
found needful to obey the command of our 
blessed Lord, “Watch and pray.” Unless the 
warfare with self be maintained, and the 
clamors of nature silenced, there is danger of 
the “shield of the mighty,” which has been 
graciously furnished in the season of deepest 
conflict, being “ vilely cast away.” May thy 
precious mind be preserved from fainting in 
this day of trial, and favored to keep near to 
Him, who is able to do for us above all that 
we can ask or think. There is great conso- 
lation in being permitted to feel an assurance 
that those we have so tenderly loved are re- 
moved to that eternal home where sorrows 
are unknown. Our Divine Master said, 


““Greater love hath no man than this, that a 


man lay down his life for his friend.” To be 
willing, our friends should be supremely 
happy, and to rejoice in their felicity, is in- 
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deed laying down that which we have most 
life in “for our friend.” Why shall not the 
Spirit, which has given proof of its Divine 
origin and heavenly tendency, be suffered to 
rise to its proper abode, to a holier community, 
to a vision of God, under which earthly and 


mortal natures would sink*and be dissolved ? 


The old proverb is a good one,—as it re- 
lates to some things,—‘“ Slow and sure ;” but 
in meetings for business, I doubt whether it 
will hold, for there slowness is generally the’ 
product of idleness, indifference, unfaithful- 
ness, or an unwarrantable or unprofitable dif- 
fidence, from neither of which much can be 
expected. I think in meetings “lively and 
clear” would be a better maxim to adopt. 
Sometimes when people have been long ac- 
customed to particular habits and a certain 
line of action, they think it almost criminal 
to adopt new ones that are better. 

Let not the talents which have been com- 
mitted to thy trust lay dormant. I have long 
believed the Master is preparing thee to oc- 
cupy these talents in a more extensive man- 
ner than has hitherto been the case; and 
every feeling within me desires that His gra- 
cious intentions may not be frustrated. Let 
men say, or meetings do, what they may, do 
thou what He requires of thee. Whatsoever 
He commands, that do; then will He turn 
water into wine, make weak things strong, 
hard things easy, and bitter things sweet. 





Thy kind greeting came duly to hand. It 
was a cheering response to the feelings of my 
own heart. I am always ready to hail these 
moments of silent intercourse as harbingers 
of comfort and strength, and truly we have 
need of all that we can gain, by thus drawing 
nigh to the true Fountain ; and perhaps there 
never was a time nor an occasion wherein 
there was more need of poor pilgrims having 
their.strength renewed morning by morning 
than the present ailotment of the little band 
now treading a path replete with trial and 
difficulty ; but by keeping close to the Master, 
we have seen that there are Jittle ones secretly 
begging not only for their own lives, but for 
the lives of their people. For these, food 
convenient has been mercifully provided. 
The meeting at was a pretty comfort- 
able one. There are a number of valuable 
Friends within its verge, and no difficulty 
occurred in our journey. The peddlers were 
helped on with their homely ware from sta- 
tion to station. The meetings belonging to 
our Society were all visited; also some not 
within our borders; all of which were merci- 
fully owned by the great Head of the Church. 
Some of them were eminently crowned by 
Him who remains to be the crown, diadem 
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and beauty of all rightly-gathered assemblies. 
Let the praise be given to Him, to whom 
it is due, for after all we have done, the ac- 
knowledgment must be we are but “ unprofit- 
able servants.” 

RE 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 11, 1869. 








Agent of Friend’s Intelligencer has re- 
ceived a package for the benefit of the Indian 
children, directed to M. B. Lightfoot, contain- 
ing combs, thread, tape, buttons, &c. Also, 
Eighth month 12th, Cash $5.00, from “ M.” 
Eighth month 31st, a Post-office money order 
for $7.00, from “S.S.,” and in same envelope 
a similar one for 51 cts. from “three little 
children.” Care has been taken to forward 
them to the Committee having charge of In- 
dian affairs. 





MARRIED. 
SUTTON—THOMAS.—On the 16th of Sixth mo., 
1869, by Friends’ ceremony, at the house of Edwin 
Gager, Newark, N. J., George A. Sutton, of Chenoa, 
Illinois, to Jannette G. Thomas. 
JACKSON—DAVIS.—On Fourth day, the 18th of 
Eighth month, 1869, by Friends’ ceremony, (at the 
house of the bride’s mother, No. 335 West 18th St., 
New York,) William M. Jackson, of Quakertown, 
Pa., and Anna M. Davis, daughter of the late David 
H. Davis, formerly of Philadelphia. 
———__-—49— __—— 





DIED. 

BOYCE.—Of paralysis, on the 15th of Sixth mo., 
1869, Huldah B. Boyce, in her 63d year ; a member 
of Nortk Collins Meeting. This dear Friend endured 
with Christian patience and resignation many pri- 
vations and afflictions, and was favored to realize 
that He whom she had endeavored to serve was a 
stay and comfort in every time of trial. 

PICKERING.—At his residence in Lower Make- 
field, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 31st of Seventh mo., 
1869, T. Ellwood Pickering, in the 49th year of his 
age ; a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

WALKER.—OUf pneumonia, on the 25th of Fifth 
month, 1869, Sarah Walker, widow of Asahel 
Walker, in her 78th year; a member of Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. Her remains were interred 
in Friends’ burial ground at Sadsbury, after a 
solemn meeting held in the meeting-house. Her 
illness, though painful, she bore with truly Chris- 
tian resignation, and her close was peaceful and 
calm. 

RORERTS.—Suddenly, on the evening of the 24th 
of Eighth month, 1569, at the residence of her hus- 
band Jesse W. Roberts, Hannah L. Roberts, in the 
62d year of her age; a member of Fall Creek Mo. 
Meeting, Ind. 





THE FRBEDMEN. 
_ _ Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen will meet on Fourth day evening, 15th 
inst., at 8 o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting Room, 
All interested are urged to attend. 
Jacos M., E tis, 
AyxeE CooPer, 


Race &t. 
} Clerks, 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Committee will meet at Race St. 
Meeting-house (lst floor) on Sixth-day afternoon, 
Ninth month 17th, at 3 o’clock. 

W. M. Levicx, Clerk. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The Committee of Women to aid in furnishing 
the College will be held in Race St. Monthly Meeting 
Room on Third-day, 13th inst , at 3} P.M. 

Axniz Cooper, Secretary. 
THE INDIANS. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting will meet on Sixth-day, Ninth 
month 17th, at 3 o’clock P.M., in the Monthly 
Meeting Room, (Race St). Full attendance desir- 
able. 

Jacos M. Extis, Clerk. 
—_—_—_—— 468 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
9th mo. 12th, Buffalo, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
19th, Merion, Pa., 3 P M. 
$6 ‘* Manhasset, N.Y., 11 A.M. 
Port Washington, N. Y., 54 P.M. 


ee sc 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

The Committee on Circular Meetings of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting will meet at Race St. Meeting- 
house on Sixth-day afternoon, 17th inst., at 4 P.M. 
Geo. Troman, Clerk. 








THE DECAY OF PREJUDICE. 


The Natural History of Prejudice of Race 
were no bad subject for an author in search 
of a subject. It has existed in all time and 
in every nation. The Jews entertained it as 
to all the nations round about. The Greeks 
as to all mankind out of the narrow limits 
occupied by them and their colonies. The 
Romans against all peoples they had not 
conquered and most of those they had. The 
Franks against the Gauls whom they subdued, 
and the Normans against them. The Saxons 
against the Britons, and the Normans against 
the whole mixed population of England that 
we lump together as Anglo-Saxons. The 
English of the last century had a modified 
scunner at the Scotch, and Scotch and Eng- 
lish against the Irish. The free and indepen- 
dent Americans have always entertained a 
lofty contempt for the negroes, of which they 
have by no means as yet divested themselves, 
though we may hope that they are in the 
process of cure. In almost every case the 
prejudice of race is one of a stronger race 
toward a weaker, and serves as an excellent 
excuse for oppressing them. 

After the spread of Christianity throughout 
Europe, though it gradually mitigated and 
modified other prejudices of men, all Chris- 
tian nations held on to their prejudice against 
the Jews, almost as a part of their religion. 
And the change which has come over the 
nations in this particular within the last cen- 
tury is one’ of the strongest proofs of the 
growth of true Christianity and true civiliza- 
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tion. We have more than once had occasion 
to call the attention of our readers to this 
fact. It has been brought again to our notice 
by, perhaps, the most singular circumstance 
in the latter history of such prejudices, which 
has ocurred in one of the last places where 
it might be looked for. It is generally 
known that the English universities were for 
centuries as strict preserves of Christians of 
the type of the Established Church as.any 
ancient manors of partridges and pheasants. 
It is but very recently that Dissenters, includ- 
ing Catholics, have been permitted to enjoy 
even a modifiad use of their advantages ; and 
but very recently, indeed, that such mis- 
believers could be admitted to degrees. Now 
it so happens that this year the senior wrang- 
ler at Cambridge, the man who comes out at 
the head of all competitors for honors, is a 
Jew, one Mr. Numa Edward Hartog! And 
he not only has had his education and fair 
play at the examinations, but the usual for- 
mula of admission to the degree of B. A. was 
changed so as to avoid whatever recognition 
of the Christian religion it involved! Truly, 
the world has moved, and moved very fast, 
to have witnessed or produced such a revolu- 
tion as this! 

This is much more of a sign of these 
changing times than the mere admission of 
dissenters from the Established Church to 
the university. The Jews have worked their 
way into Parliament, into the privy council, 
into Downing street, to the bar, into knight- 
hood and baronetcies, though not yet, we be- 
lieve, into the House of Lords. But that 
they should be received to the academic 
shades on the banks of the Cam, so long 
monopolized by the dominant church, is a 
much more pregnant proof of decaying preju- 
dice. The dying out of prejudices of this 
class is one of the surest proofs of growing 
civilization under the inftuences of a more 
enlightened Christianity. It. isa precursor 
of its total extinguishment in the course of 
time. It will seem as strange a century 
hence to the descendants of the lately en- 
slaved race that their ancestors and all of 
their complexion were treated as incapable 
or unworthy of the rights and duties of citi- 
zens as to the Jews of this day that all of 
their lineage were subject to disabilities and 
degradations long since extinct. Or, for that 
matter, as it would to many a sturdy Demo- 
crat or aristocratic Republican to be told 
that they are descended from ancestors who 
were slaves to all intents and purposes as 
much as were those of the plantations. Yet 
it iseven so. All who bear the appellation 
of any trade or manual service, or of any 
color or other personal peculiarity, or any 
name implying sunship, as Johnson or Thom- 





son, all come of ancestors who did not even 
have names of their own. But let them take 
heart of grace. The premier peer, Earl and 
Duke of England, the heir of “all the blood 
of all the Howard,” derives his blood and his 
name from a fellow-slave of Garth, the swine- 
herd in Ivanhoe—a hogward—who wore a 
collar riveted round his neck when the Con- 
queror came into England. The great Irish 
house of Ormond takes its family name from 
the menial office of butler borne by an ances- 
tor. The Scottish house of Hay derives its. 
name from a peasant who, with his sons and 
the implements of their toil, held a bridge 
for the king against an invading enemy. 
And so of multitudes of others. In the light 
of facts like these we may well believe that 
the prejudice of color, which was but the 
shadow which slavery cast over the land, 
will vanish with the dark oppression which 
projected it, and be but a half-remembered 
tradition of barbarism. 





From the Christian Register. 
GRASSES. 


Grasses, such as Linnzus, the great botan- 
ist, kneeled beside, and praised the Lord for 
having made, are now in their greatest per- 
fection. They grow in beauty everywhere, 
and the tiniest child admires their feathery 
plumes, their brilliant green, but cannot ap- 
preciate their perfect beauty. The Greeks 
delighted in the grass for its usefulness ; the 
Romans for its color and beauty. But both 
esteemed it as the chief element of the lovely 
Jandscape. . . . And Christ teaches us a les- 
son of faith drawn from its perishing nature, 
saying, “ Wherefore, if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is and to-mor- 
row is cast into the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe you, O ye, of little faith ?” 


In the economy of nature, grass bears @ » 


most important part. The earth is clothed 

with it, and its inhabitants principally sus- 

tained by it. Cattle feed from its leaves; 

birds from the smaller seeds, men also upon 

the larger ; none require to be told that wheat, 

rye, barley and oats belong to the family of 
rasses, 

If gathered at this season, tied in bunches, 
and hung in a dark closet, they do not en- 
tirely lose their green hue, and make very 
charming additions to everlasting flowers, 
arrayed in bouquets or vases, adding a grace 
and loveliness to them, not their own. Even 
the common grass of our door-yards, mingled 
with the brilliant flowers of summer, imparts 
an additional charm to them. 

The tall, sweet-scented clover, with its 
feathery fronds of white flowers, will keep its 
sweet perfume for months, and will, if cut and 
dried in large bunches, send forth its sweet- 
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ness in closet, buttery and cabinet, driving 
thence all mustiness, or bad odors. We bave 
used it for years with great success. It also 
serves to perfume linen-presses, and bureau« 
drawers, giving a delightful odor to table- 
cloths and napkins. 

By grasses are meant all those plants which 
have a round, jointed, and hollow stem, sur- 
rounded at each joint with a single leaf, long, 
narrow and pointed, and whose seeds are con- 
tained in chaffy husks. This is Ray’s defini- 
tion. 

This family is most numerous—embracing 
even the tall bamboo of India—that most in- 
valuable grass which affords building material 
for houses, carriages and furniture; and yet 
it is brother to the meadow foxtail grass, 80 
called from the tufted form of its blossom. 
Our prairies abound in varieties of grasses ; 
some blossom in clusters, and are variegated 
as the peacock’s plumage, some pinnated.and 
feathery as the marabou plume, but all béau- 
tiful—exquisitely beautiful. We love the 
grasses as much as their more brilliant sisters, 
the flowers, and yearly gather large quanti- 
ties, and glory in their grace and beauty, and 

‘ love to recall Ruskin’s great praise of them. 
Consider what we owe merely to the meadow 
grass, to the covering of the dark ground. by 
that glorious enamel, by the companies. of 
those soft, and countless, and peaceful spears! 
All spring and summer is in them ; the walks 

4 : by silent, scented paths, the rests in noonday 

Et heat, the joy of flocks and herds—all these 

are summed up in those simple words—the 
grasses, ‘ 

The grass and flowers are types in their 
passing of the passing of human life, and,in 
their excellence, of the excellence of human 
life ; and this in a two-fold way, first, by their 
beneficence, and then, by their endurance; 





















































corn, and in its beauty under tread of foot, 
and stroke of scythe; and the grass of the 
waters, in giving its freshness for our rest, 
and in its bending before the wave. 

s. 0. L 


WHITTIER ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The following letter from John G. Whit- 
tier was read at the Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention, at Newport, R. L.: 

AMEsBuRY, 12th, 8mo., 1869.—My Dear 
Friend :—I have received thy letter, inviting 
me to attend the convention in behalf of wo- 
man’s suffrage, at Newport, R. I., on the 25th 
inst. I do not see how it is possible for me 
‘to accept the invitation, and were it possible 
for me to do so, the state of my health would 
















































































meeting as would relieve me from the re- 











the grass of the earth, in giving the seed of 


prevent me from taking such a part in the 


sponsibility of seeming to sanction anything 
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in its action which might conflict with my 
own views of duty or policy. Yet I should do 
myself great injustice if I did not embrace 
this occasion to express my general sympathy 
with the movement. 
reason why mothers, wives and daughters 
should not have the same rights of person, pro- 
perty and citizenship which fathers, husbands 
and brothers have. 
mother and sister, the wisdom and dignity of 
women of my own religious Communion who 
have beep accustomed to something like 
equality in’ rights as well as duties, my ex- 
perience as a co-worker with noble and self- 
sacrificing women as graccful and helpful in 
their household duties as firm and courageous 
in their public advocacy of unpopular truth, 
the steady friendships which have inspired and 
strengthened me, and the reverence and re- 
spect which I feel for human nature irrespec- 
tive of sex, compel me to look with something 
more than acquiescence on the efforts you are 
making. I frankly confess that I am not 
able to foresee all the consequences of the great 
social and political change proposed ; but of 
this I am at least sure, it is always safe to do 
right, and the truest expediency is simple jus- 
tice. 
misgivings of those who fear that, when the 
vote drops from woman’s hands into the bal- 
lot-box, the beauty and sentiment, the bloom 
and sweetness of womanhood will go with it. 
But in this matter if seems to me that we can 
trust nature stronger than statutes or conven- 
tions. 
the true man loves and honors in woman. 


I have seen no good 


The sacred memory of 


I can understand without sharing the 


She will be conservative of all that 


Here and there may be found an equivocal, 
unsexed Chevalier D’Eon, but the eternal 
order and fitness of things will remain. I 
have no fear that man will be less manly or 
woman less womanly when they meet on terms 
of equality before the law. 

On the other hand, I do not see that the ex- 
ercise of the ballot by woman will prove a 
remedy for all the evils of which she justly 
complains. It is her right as truly as mine, 
and when she asks for it, it is something less 
than manhood to withhold it. But, unsup- 
ported by a more practical education, higher 
aims and a deeper sense of the responsibili- 
ties of life, it is not likely to prove a blessing 
in her hands any more than in man’s. 

With great respect and hearty sympathy, I 
am truly thy friend, 

Joun G. WHITTTER. 





Never shirk your duties, however low and 
mean they may seem to you. Remember 
that to do as well as ever you can what hap- 
pens to be the only thing within your power 
to do, is the best and surest preparation for 
higher service. 
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A PRAYER. 
BY Z. PARIS. 


Mine eyes are looking unto Thee 
With earnest pleading :— 

From love of self, oh! set me free !— 
Thine aid I’m needing ! 

Loose, loose, I pray, the fretting chain 
That brings but anguish ; 

Beneath its weight I’d ne’er again 
One moment languish ! 


My life destroy, and form anew 
One pure and holy, 

That wounding things I may review 
With spirit lowly ! 

Help me to bear the word and deed 
That fall unkindly, 

And meekly trust to Thee to lead 
Where I'd walk blindly ! 


Self comes in such a guileful dress 
That oft I’m straying, 

But closer to Thy side I press 
While humbly praying ! 

And up to Thee my soul, I know, 
Indeed is reaching, 

When to Thy precious Word I go 
For Try blest teaching ! 

And I know, too, my feet Thou’lt guide 
To Thy fair Heaven, 

And set, each day, myself aside 
By new life given! 

Ah ! holy is the peace that falls 
With wondrous power, 

When this sweet promise faith recalls 
In darkest hour! 





Selected. 
‘THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN WITHIN. 


* Around each earth-bound spirit 
A world of beauty lies— 

Of fragrant flowers and golden fruit 
Seen by the spirit’s eyes. ; 

‘*And music deep and wondrous sweet 
Among those flow’rets moves, 

Singing the heavenly melodies 
Which the watching spirit loves. 

‘* A world of beauty wholly made 
Of man’s interior life, 

His Loly thoughts, those ‘fragrant flowers’ 
Which do not grow in strife. 

‘*The ‘ fruit,’ his deeds of love on earth, 
That ‘ music sweet,’ the breathing 

Of the immortal soul to God, 
And harmony receiving. 


**O ye who tread God’s beauteous earth, 
And dwell before His face, 

O ye are building day by day 
Your own abiding place, 

‘* Your words of love, your gentlest thoughts, 
Your slightest acts are there— 

And the breath of life which all must breathe 
Is the answer unto prayer. 

**Then fill your hearts with heavenly thoughts, 
Your lives with deeds of love, 

And beautiful‘ beyond compare 
They’!l bloom for you above. 


‘*Thus may ye build a world of light, 
Of wondrous sights and sounis, 

Where, ’mid the joys which angels know, 
The peace of God abounds.”’ 
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From Public Ledger. 
HISTORY OF A WINDOW PANE. 
GuassBoro’, N. J., Aug. 30th. 
New Jersey is one of the chief producers of 
glass in this country. The manufacture is 
attracted there by the abundance of sand and 
fuel, so that glass factories are dotted all over 
South and West Jersey—at Glassboro’, Clay- 
ton, Jackson, Waterford, Winslow, Williams- 
town, Malaga, Millville, Salem, Bridgton and 
other places—and their product is sent to all 


parts of the continent. Fine white sand, the . 


silica of glass, is found in profusion in New 
Jersey, and the pine forests furnish the fuel. 
These attract the manufacture, which em- 
ploys a large capital and requires the indus- 
try of a cunsiderable section of the popula- 
tion. Some of the factories devote themselves 
to flint glass and hollow-ware, but ubout one- 
half make window glass, which is one of the 
most novel manufactures of the country, and 
requires great skill and care. 

The furnace to melt the glass is a great de- 
sideratum in a glass-house. It has to with- 
stand the intensest heat, diffuse it equally in 
all parts, and at the same time secure these 
results with the least fuel. Coal and wood 
are dear now, and their cost to a concern 
where thousands of tons of coal and cords of 
wood are thrown into the furnaces during a 
single season, is a considerable item. The 
utmost care has therefore to be used 4a pro- 
portioning the furnace, and one when built, 
although not over ten or twelve feet long, is 
frequently valued, owing to the costly 
character of the materials, at $1000. Fire is 
placed at both ends, the pots containing the 
molten glass being in two rows between, and 
so arranged that each pot is in convenient 
proximity to an aperture about a foot in 
diameter, called the “ring-hole,” through 
which the glass blower gets his supply of 
glass. It requires from ten days to two 
weeks.to get the furnace heated up to a suf- 
ficiently high temperature to melt the glass; 
so that the fire never goes out, week-day or 
Sunday, until the furnace is burned toa shell 
and will stand it no longer. The pots in 
which the glass is melted have to be con- 
structed with even more care than the fur- 
nace. They are large high tubs, made of im- 
ported clay, and so much labor is bestowed 
on them that each is valued at from $40 to 
$50. No lady takes more care with her com- 
plexion than is bestowed on one of these cru- 
cibles. The clay is kneaded for weeks, the 
kneader dancing a hornpipe over it with his 
bare feet in a huge trough. Then the cruci- 
ble is slowly built in a mould, little pinches 
of clay being placed one after another to- 
gether, by hand. Thus, slowly and laborious- 
ly, the pot is built, equal care being taken in 
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drying it. The least flaw, the smallest parti- 
cle of foreign substance, a cold blast of air, or 
too great a drought in certain stages of the 
fire, will break a pot, and cause it and its 
valuable contents to be lost. A glass-melt- 
ing crucible is thus a frail commodity and is 
subject to so many disasters that it seldom 
lives more than four weeks, Then it has to 
be taken out of the fire and a new one put in; 
one of the hottest and most disagreeable jobs 
the men can perform. 

Glass is a mixture of silica and an alkali. 
Soda is the alkali, and lime is added asa flux. 
The component parts of the mixture used to 
make window glass, are 100 parts of sand 
(silica) 32 of soda and 30 of lime. These are 
carefully sifted to remove all foreign sub- 
stances and the sand is previously dried in 
ovens to expel the moisture. Other ingredi- 
ents are used, and the component parts vary 
somewhat, according to the quality of the 
glass it is intended to produce, and occasion- 
ally a small quantity of salt is added to as- 
sist the melting. This mixture, although a 
fine powder when put into the furnace, loses 
nearly half its bulk in melting, so that the 
pots have to be replenished. Some thirteen 
hours are consumed in melting, during which 
the furnace is forced to the highest possible 
heat. 

When the melt is finished, the furnace is 
allowed to cool, and the glass-blowers being 
summoned they begin work when the glass 
cools to the consistency of stiff molasses. 
Their operations are the most curious part of 
the manufacture. With scarcely any cloth- 
ing on, perspiring in streams, scorched and 
grimed, they and their attendants flit about 
with huge boulders of red-hot glass; yet, 
whilst they are crowded together in a small 
space, they are so well drilled that burns are 
rare. 

Each glass blower has an attendant who 
assists him, and the chief instrument is a 
hollow iron tube, or blow-pipe, about five feet 
long. Upon this tube a ball of hot glass is 
gathered, five or six inches in diameter, and 
it is heated until the heat is equally diffused 
throughout the entire mass. Then it is rolled 
in a hollow basin of wood or iron, containing 
a small quantity of water, the glass-blower at 
the same time blowing through his pipe until 
it gradually assumes the shape, first of a pear, 
and afterwards of a demijohn with a very 
thick bottom. Then it is heated again in the 
furnace, and the blower swings it in a pit, at 
the same time blowing through the pipe. 
This combined swinging and blowing opera- 
tion gradually lengthens the demijohn into a 
long, hollow cylinder, about a foot in diame- 
ter, dome-shaped at the lower end. When it 
has grown long enough the dome-shaped end 


is again put into the furnace, the glass- blower 
constantly turning and blowing it, until final- 
ly he blows a hole through the extreme end, 
and the cylinder being again swung in the 
pit, the soft, hot glass at the end opens out so 
as to produce a complete cylinder with straight 
sides, four or five feet long. The work is 
then complete, and the pipes being detached 
by the touch of a cold iron, and the pear- 
shaped head cracked off by winding around 
it a string of hot glass, the cylinder is ready 
to be flattened out into a plate. Whilst this 
blowing is going on the greatest care has to 
be taken with the furnace. All the draughts 
are shut off, and the fuel used in small sticks 
of wood previously dried in a kiln. This care 
is necessary to prevent cinders and motes fly- 
ing about, for they get into the glass and mar 
its symmetry. 

Before the ends of these cylinders are 
opened out, the dome-shape above referred to 
is in the form of the vase so much prized by 
ladies for covering over wax flowers and 
fruits, and other similar frailties, and which 
dealers endeavor to make purchasers believe 
are very costly, but which manufacturers 
know are no more expensive than ordinary 
glass. The skill of a glass-blower is shown 
in the formation of these cylinders by the 
straightness of the sides and their uniform 
thickness. Some workmen attain wonderful 
skill, and can produce work as accurate as if 
it were moulded. After the cylinder is cool, 
a hot iron passed quickly through it length- 
wise produces a long straight crack, and it is 
ready to be flattened out into a plate, and 
annealed. During all these operations, copi- 
ous streams of water are poured over all the 
tools used, to keep them comparatively cool, 
although even when used they are too hot for 
the uninitiated to touch. 

The glass-blower, by keeping them and his 
hands constantly wet, can handle them; and 
whilst a man in ordinary condition cannot go 
near the furnace, these men, protected by the 
profuse perspiration that stands in big drops 
on their faces, can poke their heads almost 
into the fire. For such hot and distasteful, 
but, at the same time, difficult work, the 
glass-blowers are paid according to the quali- 
ty and amount of work produced, and get an 
average of $125 a month, whilst their atten- 
dants receive about $60 a month. 

The flattening of the hollow cylinder is 
produced in a series of furnaces, none of them 
heated, however, to as great heat as the melt- 
ing furnace. The cylinder is put into the first 
of these on a flat stone with the crack up- 
wards. The heat soon causes the glass to 
soften and unfold, in which an attendant with 
a rod assists it, taking care that the edges 
shall not curl up. By a system of machinery 
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the flat stone bearing the opening cylinder is| dens. But there is no good reason why the 


then passed along to another attendant, who 
smooths it out into a perfectly flat plate. The 
glass sheet is ironed out exactly asa laundress 
would iron out a linen sheet, excepting that 
in this case the iron is a smooth block of 
wood. Being completely flattened into a 
smooth plate, measuring four or five feet 
square, the glass is then annealed. Glass is 
so bad a conductor of heat, that to prevent 
its being extremely brittle and liable to break 
at the least jar, it has to be cooled very 
gradually, and this is done by passing it 
through a series of ovens, of gradually de- 
creasing heat, until the glass is brought out 
into the open air, this annealing process oc- 
cunying many hours. The sheets are then 
cut by diamonds into the varicus sized win- 
dow panes desired; glass cutting being a 
separate branch of industry, requiring much 
skill and being proportionately well paid. 
The window panes are then boxed up, care- 
fully packed in straw, marked “ This side up 
with care,” and shipped to market. 


er 


SLANDER is the revenge of a coward—dis- 
simulation is his defence.— Adventurer. 
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PROGRESS OF FRUIT CULTURE—HOW MAY IT 
BE PROMOTED? 
BY A. M. POWELL. 

A Paper read before the New York Fruit Grower's 

Club, in Horticultural Hall, July 22d, 1869. 

One who has never turned back to look 
over the old authorities on the subject of fruit 
culture will doutless be surprised to find how 
ancient in origin are nearly all of our present 
choicest varieties of fruit, and many of our 
most approved methods of culture as well. 
The chief difference between then and now is 
that the knowledge requisite to successful 
fruit culture is more widely diffused among 
the people. The luxury of choice pears, 
grapes, peaches, strawberries and other fruits 
is not now so much confined to the wealthy 
few. There is the same difference between 
ancient and modern days in relation to all 
scientific knowledge. Education is not 
as much superior now as it is more general. 
But iu popular, successful fruit culture we 
are still quite too backward. We have 
scarcely taken more than the first step in the 
direction of the progress which the undevol- 
oped resources of our soil and latitude invite. 

Without attempting to give technical in- 
struction in detail, T iodine to say a few 
words which may serve somewhat as a stimu- 
lant to a still more general cultivation and 
use of fruits. To-day, as in the past, the few 
who are possessed of abundant means will 
have greenhouses and highly cultivated gar- 





masses of the people should not also have a 
liberal supply of delicious pears, peaches, 
plums, apples, grapes, strawberries, blackber- 
ries, and other kinds of fruit, at less cost than 
they now pay for other less inviting, and, in 
manycases, unwholesome food. It is amazing 
that in this day of cheap agricultural and 
horticultural books and journals, of Farmers’ 
Clubs, and Fruit-growers’ Societies, with so 
many sources of information, that even in the 
country, among the owners and occupants of 
the land, good fresh fruit, as a part of the 
table-food, is exceptional, and in very many, 
if not a majority of farmers’ families, alto- 
gether unknown! With a little forethought, 
intelligent observation and common sense, 
any one so fortunate as to possess even a 
small door-yard can have at least a few good 
Seckel and Bartlett pears, a few vines of Con- 
cord, Delaware or Isabella grapes, some straw- 
berries, currants and blackberries in their sea- 
son. Visit the farmhouses of New York, New 
England and the West this third week in 
July, and I venture to say that instead of 
finding, as you should, a supply of the later 
strawberries and cherries, of improved rasp- 
berries and blackberries, you will see either 
no fruit at all on their tables, or only such as 
they have been able to glean, wild and un- 
cultivated, from the vines and bushes of their 
fields and woods. Here in this city are thou- 
sands of people who never think of using 
good fruit as a part of their food. They can- 
not, at present retail prices, afford to do so if 
they desired it. 

It is true there is, compared with even a 
few years ago, a greatly awakened interest in 
fruit growing. The large prices obtained by 
some fruit-growers for superior fruit serve as 
a stimulant to many to plant trees and vines. 
But this increased planting is much of it done 
after the old slipshod, shiftless plan of general 
farming, and done in that way of course it 
adds little to the supply of really good fruit. 
Said a friend, a nurseryman, to me one day, 
“ Why do you not cultivate trees and vines 
for sale, instead of pears, grapes and raspber- 
ries? You will find it quite as profitable 
and much less care and trouble than the 
marketing of the fruit.” He added: “ Why, 
I have customers among farmers in this com- 
munity” —naming some of them—“ who come 
to me regularly every spring or autumn for 
a fresh supply of trees or vines to replace 
those of the previous year’s planting.” “The 
demand,” he thought, “would be likely to 
continue good for a long time.” He would 
explain to the purchasers how the tree or 
vine should be set out and taken care of; but 
once planted out, probably in stinted holes, 
that was very often the end of the care, and 
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presently the end of the trees and vines, and 
of the prospect of the farmer and his family 
for a supply of good fruit. No young man’s 
or young woman’s education should be con- 
sidered complete who, especially living in the 
country, or having a village lot, has not been 
carefully taught how to transplant and train 
a tree or vine. Choice fruits will not grow 
hap-hazard, and can only be had anywhere 
by intelligent, painstaking toil. 

Fruit culture in this country is to become 
more and more a matter of commercial in- 
terest. As in other kinds of business, many 
who have tried it have failed, and yet many 
more doubtless will tail. There is, as is fre- 
quently said here in answer to inquirers, no 
general rule applicable to all localities as to 
varieties. There is the one general rule as 
to careful cultivation which holds good 
everywhere. Experience must be the first 
teacher as to varieties in given places. If 
the experience and knowledge of honest nur- 
serymen can be made available, very well. 
The supply of fruit in the market increases, 
but the supply of really choice fruit is never, 
or rarely even now, equal to the demand. 

We still want not only a greater diffusion 
of intelligence concerning varieties of fruit 
and the best methods of cultivation, but also 
there is great need among the people of both 
the country and the city of education as to 
the use of fruit as food. All are fond of good 
fruit, but outside of a comparatively small 
number of families, as compared with the 
whole, fruit rarely appears on the tables as a 
part of the regular meal. If at all, it is gen- 
erally counted as a special luxury or dessert, 
to be tasted merely, not fully and rationally 
enjoyed before a sufficient quantity of other 
food has already been taken. More frequently, 
and still more mischievously, fruit is taken 
“ between meals,” and at unseasonable and 
irregular intervals. During the hot months 
particularly, there are thousands of families 
in this city, as well as among farmers, wherein 
fruit never enters as a part of the regular 
diet, whose health and comfort would be 
greatly promoted by banishing meat, except 
perhaps, once a week, from their tables, and 
supplying instead wholesome fruits, These 
fruits ought to be, might be, and by-and-by 
will be supplied at least at no greater cost 
than meat. But physicians, and all who can 
reach the ears of the people on the subject of 
health, must help the formation of the habit 
of relying more upon fruit as part of a legiti- 
mate, nourishing diet. Meanwhile every one 


' who causes two first-rate pears, apples, plums, 


peaches, strawberries, or blackberries to grow 

- where but one poor one, or none at all, grew 
before, is a true public benefactor.—N. Y. 
Times. 


PROFESSOR OF UNIVERSAL SCIENCE, 

A story, of the Professor of Universal Sci- 
ence, illustrating the different interpretations 
which may be put upon the same facts, we 
once heard told, at a meeting of the West- 
moreland Classis, by the late Rev. W. Con- 
rad. This, we think, may be given to the 
public, without detriment to the memory of 
the quaint, genial, humble, yet penetrating 
spirit of that singularly modest, but truly 
worthy man—now gone to his eternal rest. 
His labors will live after him. 

It happened once that the ambassador of 
the English government at one of the courts 
of Southern Europe, was a somewhat boast- 
ful man. And over his wine at a royal din- 
ner, where some of the most distinguished 
members of the University were present, he 
thoughtlessly informed them, that in his coun- 
try they had what far exceeded them all, a 
Professor of Universal Science. 

The learned dignitaries present expressed 
their surprise; and one desired letters of in- 
troduction from the ambassador to his home 
government, in order that he might be able 
to find and meet such a wonder as Prof. Un. 
Science. These could not be refused. But 
by the first post, the English boaster had sent 
dispatches in advance to his friends at home 
of what had transpired ; and requesting them, 
for the honor of the government, to save his 
boast from humiliation and shame. 

When the Southern Professor arrived at 
London, he was at once received with marks 
of distinction ; and thence, sent to the Uni- 
versity. There, to his great regret, he found 
that the Prof. of Un. Science had gone to 
Edinburg. Nothing daunted in his laudable 
search after knowledge under difficulties, he 
determined on following him to the Univer- 
sity in that city. Reaching Edinburg, he 
learned that the distinguished Prof. had just 
betook himself to Dublin; and thither also 
he followed him. 

Previous to his arrival, the faculty had 
been notifted of his coming, and had con- 
vened for consultation. In the midst of their 
trouble to know what was to be done, a one- 
eyed butcher heard of their distress, and vol- 
unteered to act the part of the Prof. Un. Sci- 
ence. So, assuming the gown and wig, he was 
seated in the professional chair when the dis- 
tinguished stranger arrived. 

Introduced into the long hall, at the farther 
end of which the robed Prof. sat in dignity, 
the learned foreigner made a profound bow; 
to which the Universal Prof. deigned to make 
a proper acknowledgment. The attendants 
withdrew, in order to escape what shame 
might follow, and left the great men to- 
gether. 

Holding up grapes and oranges, the fruits 
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of his clime, the stranger laid them as an offer- 
ing before the acting Prof. Without chang- 
ing a word, he drew a crust of bread from his 
pocket, and held it up before the gazing for- 
eigner. The latter then held up one finger; 
the one-eyed butcher held up two fingers. 
The stranger, with expressions of admiration, 
next held up three fingers ; and the butcher, 
without further ado, held up his clenched fist. 
Standing for a while in mute astonishment 
and wonder, adding nothing more, the for- 
eigner at length withdrew. 

Outside, the officials in great excitement to 
know what had happened, received him. 
Having asked him his opinion, he expressed 
himself in the highest terms, praising the 
wonderful wisdom of their Professor of Uni- 
versal Science. Now was their turn for won- 
der; and they inquired further about the in- 
terview, an account of which he proceeded to 

ive. 
ene I offered him the rich fruits of the tropics; 
he understands me at once and tells me bread 
is after all the staff of life, and he is satisfied 
with a dry crust. 

“TI next tell him, by signs, the universal 
language, that these gifts are all from God, 
holding up one finger; he replies promptly 
without a word, but only holding up two fing- 
ers, that God reveals Himself in two natures! 

“T then go to the root of all Science, and 
tell him, by the sign of three fingers, that 
this God is in final revelation, Trinity; to 
which he answers, closing his hand, that this 
Trinity, holds in Unity. 

Satisfied beyond measure at the favorable 
eturn the affair had taken, they send the stran- 
ger to his lodgings, and joyfully go in quick- 
ly to see their friend and deliverer the 
butcher. 

Him they found in a towering rage; and 
soon learned the cause. “He began by 
boasting of his good things of the South ; but 
I told him I didn’t care for them, as we had 
bread to eat here in England. ~ 

“ At that, he pointed with one finger to my 
one eye; and I, putting up two fingers, tell 
him my one is as good as his two. Then he 
says, sticking up three fingers, that we have 
only three eyes between us. As I could stand 
the insult no longer, I drew my fist at him— 
and he left without another word.” 

With such a difference of conclusion, from 
the same given facts, we see how possible it is 
for men to differ about the plainest common 
truths.— Reformed Church Messenger. 








































SUNSHINE AND CLoups.—Ah, this beauti- 
ful world! I know not what to think of it. 
Sometimes it is ail sunshine and gladness, 


and heaven itself lies not far off, and then it price 
suddenly changes, and is dark and sorrowful, | love of gain, no solicitation, no regard for 


frozen over nearly all winter. 
in store had been burned, and there was much 
suffering from want of fuel. 
had been torn down and burned to eke out 
the scanty supply of wood. To the great de- 
light of the townspeople the ice broke up one 
fine morning, and a schooner laden with coal 


and the clouds shut out the day. In the 
lives of the saddest of us there are bright 
days like this, when we feel as if we could 
take the great world in our arms. 
come gloomy hours, when the fire will not 
burn on our hearths, and all without and 
within is dismal, coldand dark. Believe me, 
every heart has its secret sorrows, which the 
world knows not, and ofttimes we call a man 
cold when he is only sad.— Longfellow. 


Then 





A GREAT DISTINCTION. 
Henry Ward Beecher says in one of his 


sermons: “I love goodness a thousand times 
more than I hate badness.” 
ment. 
among Christians. 
seems to be most developed. It is the church 
militant, the church hating badness, rather 
than the church with serene brow, loving and 
cultivating goodness. 
ing down heresy, rather than the church glad- 
ly recognizing orthodoxy. 
when & man is more inclined to discover 
spots in the sun, than to admire its glorious 
shining. Too often, we fear, preaching as- 
sumes a controversial, disputatious tone. It 
is more an opposition to error than an exhibi- 
tion of truth. 
of truth and goodness, that he continually 
holds them up in all their beauty with the 
enthusiasm of a lover, does more to destroy 
error and evil than by an unceasing play of 
redhot polemics. 


A noble senti- 
But, ah, how often it is not true, even 
The belligerent element 


It is the church hunt- 


It is a bad sign 


But he who is so enamored 





Twenty years ago Nantucket harbor was 
All the coal 


Even the fences 


was seen approaching. There was much ex- 


citemenht, and before the craft was moored a 


coal dealer boarded her and eagerly addressed 
the honest Quaker skipper, Captain Gifford. 
“ Well, cap’en,” said he, “ you’ve about hit it 
this cruise. I guess I’ll hev to take y’ur hull 
cargo. S’pose you’ll want more’n the usual 
$7 a ton. Wall, I like to do the squar thing 
by a friend, and I’ll give you $12 a ton for 
it.” “Friend,” said Captain Gifford, “ thee 
can have a ton of my coal if thee likes for $8, 
but only one ton; all may have a chance.” 
Just then one of the richest men in the place 
joined them, saying: “I want ten tons of 
your coal at your own price—name it. I 
have suffered enough for once.” He received 
the same answer, and so did all—one ton for 
each family—$8 the price for each ton. No 
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individuals, could move honest Captain Gif- 
ford. Who would do thus now ?—Ez, Paper. 


** With patient heart, thy course of duty run, 
God nothing does, nor suffers to be done, 
But thou wouldst do thyself, if thou couldst only 
see 
The end of all He does as well as He.”’ 


“Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.” 

Open the shutters of your dark chamber, 
and let these three ineffable rays beam in: 
God is perfect in knowledge; he knows what 
is best for you. God is perfect in power; he 
is able to do what is best for you. God is 
love, and the heavens will fall before he harms 
a hair of his children’s heads. Now put these 
three rays together, and they form this blessed 
pencil of light: He hath done all things WELL! 

** To have each day the things I wish, 
Lord ! seemeth best to me ! 


But not to have some things I wish, 
Lord! seemeth best to Thee. 


** Henceforth then let Thy will be done! 
Though mine, O God, be crossed ; 
*Tis good to see my plans o’erthrown, 
Myself in Thee all lost !”” 


“Tt is true that men do not know how to 
value health till they lose it.” It is the same 
with wealth. One says, “Sir, I have not 
always been as you see me now. I have 
been in better cireumstancee.” Perhaps so; 
but I do not consider, madam, that you were 
in better circumstances, because you once 
wore silk and now you wear calico. Pride 
and vanity dressed in silk, are not half so 
prosperous as meekness and _ gentleness 
dressed in the plainest garb, yea, in sack- 
cloth.” 








ITEMS. 

TE FourtH or JoLy occurs on Sunday whenever 
the Dominical, or Sunday letter for July happens 
to be C, which takes place on the second, eighth, 
thirteenth and nineteenth years of each solar cycle. 
This cycle is a period of 28 years, during which the 
days of the month of each year return to the same 
days of the week as in a corresponding year of a 
preceding cycle, and the same connection is observed 
between the changes of the day of the week, in 
passing from one year to thenext. It is true that 
the same day of the month falls on the same day 
of the week four times during this cycle, but the 
same regular succession is not preserved in the in- 
tervening years. Hence the entire period of twen- 
ty-eight years is required to regulate the calendar. 
The Fourth of July then falls on Sunday in 1869, 
1875, 1880 and 1886. A new cycle commences in 
1896, and the Fourth of July falls on Sunday in 
1897, 1903, 1908 and 1914. 


A may, less heavy than the horse, has a greater 
relative muscular power. The dog, less heavy than 


‘ man, drags a comparatively heavier burden. In- 


sects, as their weight grows less and less, are able 
to drag more and more. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the muscular force of living creatures is 
in inverse proportion to their mass.— Bulletin. 


CommissioneR Witson of the General Land Office, 


has just received from the Surveyor-General’s office 
at Leavenworth, Kansas, a beautiful specimen of 
the marble recently discovered by the Leavenworth 
Coal Company in shafting for coal on their tract on 
the southeast corner of the Fort Leavenworth Res- 
ervation. The bed from which the specimen was 
taken lies at a depth of three hundred feet from the 
surface, and the stratum is over twelve feet in thick- 
ness. This marble is do/omitic silicate of magnesir, 
a composition more durable than Italian marble. 
The specimen received is polished on one side, 
showing small crystals of pearl-spar, while some 
of the markings have the appearance of white clouds. 


Creosotgs as Fuet.—The London Daily News 
says: ‘‘For a long time past creosote has been 
almost a drug in the market, the demand for 
it for the chief purpose to which it had been 
previously applied, viz.: as a preservative of 
timber, having almost ceased with the completion 
of the great railways, and the depression in the 
railway interest, which has of late years prevented 
the further development of that branch of com- 
mercial enterprise. The gas companies have been 
glad to get rid of it on any terms, and that which 
had for some years been a valuable refuse of gas 
manufacture became almost worthless. Its appli- 
cation for heating purposes, for which it seems 
admirably adapted, will, however, probably restore 
the equilibrium of value which the causes referred 
to have temporarily disturbed, and at the same 
time introduce a fuel which, where a very extreme 
temperature is required, promises largely to super- 
sede the use of coal. At Mr. Schwartz’s sugar- 
refinery on Pelham street, Spitalfields, more than 
one thousand gallons of creosote oil are daily con- 
sumed in heating his two furnaces, which are of 
one hundred and forty horse power, and he speaks 
of it as a most successful experiment. According 
to his calculation, two hundred and twenty gallons 
of oil—the cost of which is one penny a gallon— 
equal in heating power to two and a half tons of 
coal, and one pound of oil, will evaporate thirteen 
pounds of water, whereas one pound of coal will 
evaporate only seven pounds of water. 


Ir HAs often been asked whether it would be 
possible for a manto swim in oil. The question 
was practically solved the other day by a workman 
employed in an oil manufactory at Nice, who fell 
into a tank of olive oil nine feet deep. He was an 
expert swimmer, but he went to the bottom like a 
plummet, and was only saved from drowning by 
the timely aid of a comrade. Oil is too light to 
swim in; it is not sufficiently buoyant, and does not 
offer the resistance necessary to keep a man afloat. 
On the other hand, it is worth knowing that if a 
bath in oil offers dangers to the swimmers, there 
are occasions on which it may be of valuable use ; 
for it is the best of all remedies for serious burus. 
A German ballet-girl, whose dress had caught fire, 
and who had been horribly burned in consequence, 
was put in a bath full of oil by the chief physician 
of the Leipsic hospital. She was suffering atrocious 
agonies; but the oil caused her pains to cease al- 
most immediately. She remained in the bath nine 
days and nights, the oil being renewed five times 
during that period, and her burns were then so far 
healed that she could be taken out without pain or 
danger. Three weeks after she had completely re- 
covered. This is an admirable form of cure, be- 
cause it suppresses the intolerable tortures which 
do more to kill the victims by fire than the actual 
gravity of the wounds. Unfortunately, like most 
good things in life, it is a remedy beyond the reach 
of small purses.—Ez. Paper. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 11, 1869. 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


NOW OPENINC AT 


Friends Central Dry Goods Store, 


Barnsley Table Linens. 

Washed Damasks, in variety. 

Check or Dice Table Linens, from 45c to $1.00. 

Cotton and Linen Sheetings, in all widths. 

Pillow Case Muslins, of the best makes. 

Pillow-Case Linens, in Richardson’s make. 

Honey-Comb Spreads, $1.50, 1.62 and 1.75. 

Jacquard Counterpanes, from $4.00 to $10.00. 

Marseilles Quilts, from $3.50 to $20.00. 

200 doz. Napkins, all Linen, $1.50, 1.62, 1.75 to 
$12 per doz. 

Crib Counterpanes—--variety of patterns. 

Crib Blankets—all prices. 

Ballard Vale and Gilbert Flannels—all numbers. 

Blankets, from the finest to-the lowest grades. 

Scotch and Nursery Towelling—all widths. 

Bureau Covers, new patterns. 

Muslins, by the case, piece or yard. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Sts., Philada. 


N. B.—We have received_our new importation of Long and 
Square Thibet Shawls, in different sizes and choice shades. 

* Samples sent to all parts of the country, and orders promptly 
attended to emnxi 43 612 if 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Will Re-open Ninth mo, 13th, 1869, 
At 462 Franklin Street, Philadelpbia. 


Thorough instruction will be given in the usual 
English Branches , also in the Latin, German and 
French Languages. 

For Circulars or further particulars, we refer to 

Mary Anna Lonostreta, 1306 Filbert St. Racurn 
T. Jackson, 141 N. 20th St. Dittwyn Pargisu, 1017 
Cherry St. Lypia GituincHam, 1516 Vine St. Heven 
G. Lonestreta, 110 S. 17th St. ° 


x26em SUSAN HAYHURST, Principal. 


SPECIAL NATICE. 

The following New and desirableGo are well worth the et- 
teation of Friends. 

I have just received a large stock of THIBET WOOL 
SHAWLS. Bound and Unbound. Also a large assortment of 
SILK SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, &c. &c. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 


H. HAUSER. 132 Third Avenue. 
The Store is about half a block from the Meeting-house, between 
Mth and 15th 8ts., New York City. 912 68 lyp 


ISAAC DIXON, || 
120 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, 


Dealer in WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWSLBRBY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, SPOONS 
FORKS, 4c. Warranted to be plated on the finest Nickel 
Silver at the lowest cash prices. All kinds of Watches aad Jew- 
elry repaired and made to order. Old Gold and Silver bought or 
taken in exchange. a2a2m6 
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OSWEGO INSTITUTE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
At Oswego Village, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


The Fall Term of this Institution will .ommence the 13th of 
Ninth month (September.) For particulars address 
ifxt AMIB DRURY, Princtpay. — 


To the highest bidder, on 5th day, the 16th of 9th month next, 
at 2 o'clock. P. M., the Springdale Boarding School property, at 
Lincoln, Loudon Oo., Virginia. 

This property was built expressly for school purposes, and bas 
been used as such for many years. The Association of Friends 
now ewning it have decided tosell and hope some party 
purchase it for the same uses, on their own aceount. é build- 
ing is large and commodious, of easy access, and situated ina most 
healthy and improving country. The lot has upon it a good 
orchard, a convenient barn, corn house and an abundant suppl 
of good water, and contains 17 acres, 2 roods and 6 perches of raf 

he buildings and about 7 acres will be sold first, to which 
posse sion will be given the first of the coming year. The balance 
in two lots ef about 5 acres each ; te these possession will be given 
at once. 

Terms will be one-third of the purchase money down, the bal- 
ance in two equal payments, of six and twelve months, with 
interest from day of sale, at which time a deed will be given. 
Phineas Janney, who lives near, will show the property or cor- 
respond in relation thereto. 
on 8th mo. 17th, 1869. THE TRUSTEES. 


Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 
CHESTER CO., PA. 

This Institution, which has been in successful 
operation for the last fifteen years, will commence 
its Winter Session on the 4th of Tenth month next. 
During the present year the buildings have been 
enlarged and greatly improved, being supplied with 
all the modern improvements in respect to heating, 
study rooms, ventilation, bath rooms, etc. 

The Circulars furnish full particulars. 

Address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
731 1016 Ercildoun Seminary, Chester Co., Pu. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


(Concordville Seminary Enlarged, ) 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 


Opens its Fall and Winter Term Ninth month 27th. 

Courses of Study, Scientiic, Ladies and College Preparatory. 

Im the Scientific, to meet the wants of farmers’ sons, s special 

rtment has veen introduced to tearh Chemical Analysis. 
‘eache:s of the best ability have been employed 

The Editor of the Delaware Co. Republican reports the follow- 
ing :—“ Joveph Shortlidge is making a grand improvement to his 
Academy.” In this addition are twenty-five rooms, twenty for 
bed-chambers, the remainder being bath, washing, laundry, la- 
boratory, library, and water-closets. The rooms designed as 
study and sleeping apartments are far more complete than any 
we have seen, 

Adoress JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Principal; 

717 10tp Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ [NITELLIGENCER. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENT. 
’* JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Has just received a lot of PLAIN DRAB INDIA SILKS 
for Friends, manufactured expressly for him, and 
the.enly lot in this country—the nicest summer 
dress a Friend can have. 

Dark Mode Silk Challies and Tamartines. 

Mode and Brown Silk- finish Alpacas. 

Lot of Mohair Melanges, 25 cts. 

Dark Brown Striped Silks, $1.75. An Auction 


ain. 
a Plaid and Striped Silks, $1.873—cheap.- 
Chené and Pin-striped Ginghams. 
Neat Plaid Brown and Black Silks. 
Neat Piaid Scoteh Ginghams, 31c. 
4-4, 5-4 and 74 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 
Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends 
Colored Crape, Chené-Mozambique and Lama 
Shawls. 
A lot of neat English Lawns, 25 cts. 
Bound Thibet Shawls—a good assortment. 
J. J. L. has this season made extra exertions to 
goods for Friends. He aims to make his 
tore Heapquarrers for goods for Friends. Please 
call and examine his stock. 


Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, 


ee tee DEL. 

Large, elegant, Suburban Residence for Stu- 
dents and Teachers, erected 1869. Situ- 
ation of the residence unsurpassed for 
healthfulness, scope and variety 
of scenery. Private Study 
Rooms.: 





ems xi 515 


_ Three Academic Courses of Study. 


The Scientific and Classical courses each extend 
through four years ;.the former is believed to be the 
most complete programme of the kind now offered 
to young men who do not wish a collegiate educa- 
tion ; the latter is adapted to the wants of students 
preparing for College, enables them to take advanced 
standing, and thus avoid unnecessary expense. 

The Commercial course is in all respects as com- 
plete as can be pursued in commercial colleges, and 
affords students an opportunity to perfect them- 
selves in branches not generally taught in such in- 
stitutions. , 

Diplomas at the end of each regular course. 

Tuition and board in highest classes per year $270. 

For full msiniae please send for new catalogue 
cophdintens éuts of buildings, programmes, etc., to 

= T. CLARKSON TAYLOR. ) po: ais 

or MILTON JACKSON, B. S. a 
p@ Fall term opens 9th mo. 6th, 1869. 
3 m. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
, Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 


own. owe 
The. Session of this Institution will commence on 


So ene wenty weeks. No extra auy'e 
twen oe 
For ee te address 7 HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
912 36wy Crosswicks P.0., Burlington Co., N. J. 
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|, FOR SALE, 
WINTER SEED WHEAT, 


And other FARM SEEDS, from Derirz’e Expertmmental Farm, 
Chambersburg; Pa. 

Diehl’s and Boughton Beardless; Week's and Treadwell’s Beard- 
ed White Wheats: French White and Red Chaff: Purple Strew 
Bearded Red Mediterranean, and German Amber Beardless, are 
the best, earliest, hardiest and most productive Wheates that can 
be recommended for general cultivati ». Price $5.00 per bushel 
4 lbs. of any kind by mail postpaid, for $1.00. Twenty heads of 
different varieties sent. postpaid, for $100. Twenty other varie- 
ties of Wheat, Barley and Oats, of last year’s importation. See 
Deirz.s EXPERIyeNTAL FARM JoURNAL; send and subscribe for it ; 
only $1.60 per year ; the mest useful Journal printed. Address 

illet GEO. A. DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 


«WM. HEACOCK’S 
FURDITURZ WABSEROONS, 


No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering: 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 


Let tor Storing Furniture. 
exxi ly 


MOORE’S “WEST INDIES” 
May be procared at I., ARNOLD, Jr.’s, StationeR, 134 Sixth 
Aveuue, xew York. 94tf 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
94 1y T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 


WANTED, 


A Teacher to take the Male Department of Friends’ School be- 

longiog to Salem Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

‘9 Apply to THOS. T. WILLARD, 
ifmt On behalf of Trustees. 





WM. QRACOCK, 
+ENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A General Assertment of Ready-made Coffins 


=_ every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
69 ly 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Will re-open the last Second-day (27th) of 9th mo. 
Those sending will oblige by entering early. 
*MARY 8. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, 
* Mor -estown, Burlington Co., N.J. 


Swfxt 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 
Furniture Warehouse, . 


No. 526 Callowhill Street, 


Keep on band a assortment of fine WALNUT and 
COTTAGE FURNITURE. Abo frtcles HATR 
4. HUSK MATTRESSBS. Renovating of Old Mat- 
tresses, Varnishing and Repuiring attended to with promptness. 
PRices REpucen. mwexi wyp 


" CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e: 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second 8St., Philadelphia. 


Swe xmo 






























